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The “Kittyhawk” Comes Home and Is Enshrined in Washington 
NAL Pilots Start | _ 
sack to Cockpits | 


As the old year was ending | 
and the new one dawning, it spelt | 
back to work for the regular| 
National Airlines pilots, as ma- 
chinery embodied in the strike- 
ending agreement signed on No- 
vember 24, 1948, was put into} 
notion to return them to their| 
jobs just as rapidly as possible— | 

task which should be com-| 

leted by the end of January. | 

A few of NAL’s pilots were | 
yack in the cockpits fiying| 
NAL’s routes late in December, | 








it the majority of them were} 
still involved in the process of | 
checking out necessitated by| 
their lengthy absence from air | 
line piloting during the nine | 
months and three weeks of the| 
strike. 

The strike-ending agreement, | 
under which the NAL pilots| 
were returning to work, com-| 
pared in size and complexity to| 
n employment agreement. Fol-| ~¢@ 
owing is a section-by-section | 
Continued on Page 6, Col. 4) | 
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THREE COLLABORATORS IN acnevinc| FINAL TAKE-OFF Exactly 45 years to the day Ch ll re t 
ae ERE DASE ISD eet from the time the world of | atitenver ets 
MAN’S FIRST SUPERSONIC FLIGHT wes b ‘ 12 d. 40 . a “ 
\N INDUSTRIALIST, A RESEARCHER, AND A PILOT—SHARE THE Cotter | Matton pease a i Re a Sess wig Behan “yard flight on Kill Devil Hill at | Fi A 
TROPHY, AVIATION’S HIGHEST AWARD, FOR 1948. HERE, PRESIDENT TRUMAN | Kitty Hawk, N. C., on December 17, 1903, history recorded the final urst greement 
PRESENTS THE AWARD AT WHITE HoUSE CEREMONIES ON DECEMBER 17, | take-off of the famed plane, Kittyhawk, as it was hoisted overhead to | 
48, TO THE TRIPLE WINNERS: JOHN STACK (LEFT), OF THE NATIONAL | its permanent place of honor at the Smithsonian Institution after 20 | oo ee ee . 
, a ae 2 fem A i ee: el cnet De gpenedl ” i f fter 20| rhe number of air lines with 
{pvIsoRY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS FOR PIONEERING RESEARCH TO| years of exile. In contrast to the handful of people whose skeptical . he Air Li Pilots A 
DETERMINE THE PHYSICAL LAWS AFFECTING SUPERSONIC FLIGHT AND FOR | eves first witnessed the crude canvas, wire and wood contraption soar | which the Ir ine lots 580- 
HIS CONCEPTION OF TRANSONIC RESEARCH AIRPLANES; U. S. Air Force | from the Kittyhawk dunes on that now distant day, a celebrity-studded | ciation has employment agree- 


Captain CHarLes E, YEAGER (SHAKING HANDS WITH THE CHIEF EXECU- | gathering of 600 persons attended the formal presentation at the Smith- | ments in effect reached the 26 
TIVE), AiR FoRCE TEST PILOT, “WHO (WITH THE X-1 AT A SPEED STILL 


sonian Institution on December 17, 1948. As a final touch of tribute| mark this month as agreement 
UNDISCLOSED BY THE MILITARY) ON OcToBER 14, 1947, FIRST ACHIEVED | to the ceremonies, which were sobered by the reflection of the mighty | was reached between the com- 
HUMAN FLIGHT FASTER THAN SOUND; AND LAwRENCE D. BELL (RIGHT), | changes the first flight of the Kittyhawk wrought for all mankind, giant | pany and pilots of Challenger 
SIDENT OF BELL AIRCRAFT CorpP., “FOR THE DESIGN -AND CONSTRUCTION | B-36 bombers and tiny jet fighters, representing the limits of size and | Airlines on their first employ- 
THE SPECIAL RESEARCH PLANE X-1.” ALPA Presipent Davin L. | speed achieved since that world-changing first flight, flew overhead as | t nt 
INCKE WAS A MEMBER OF THE 1948 CoLiierR TropHy Awarp Com- | Chief Justice Vinston (shown in right background) accepted the price- | ment agreement. 
TEE WHICH SELECTED THE WINNERS. HE, ON THE SAME DAY, Decem-|less plane for the Smithsonian Institution. As the ceremony ended, 43 \ (Continued on Page 2, Col. 3) 
ER 17, OFFICIALLY ATTENDED THE ACCEPTANCE CEREMONIES OF THE “Kitty- | warplanes roared low oceer the saat | OO 
wk” BY THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION ON BEHALF OF THE U. S.|redstone museum, led by the 200,- ALPA’s representa- 
VERNMENT, SAW PRESIDENT TRUMAN AS ONE OF THE MEMBERS OF THE | 000-pound, 15,000-horsepower B-36 RTCA DEMONSTRATIO tives. who were 
LLIER TROPHY AWARD CoMMITTEE FOR 1948 AND ATTENDED THE WuiTE | bombers. The Kittyhawk boasted 10 | interested spectators at the RTCA (Radio Technical Commission for Aero- 
USE CEREMONIES AND THE COLLIER TROPHY AWARD LUNCHEON. THE|horsepower and _ weighed 605  celagihaaly Mameaesatineliens at Indianapolis on November 16, when many new 
}OLLIER TROPHY IS AWARDE AR FOR “THE GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT | pounds. Flashing past the. bomb- | all-weather flying aids were unveiled, are shown here along with CAA 
IN AVIATION IN AMERICA, THE VAL OF WHICH HAS BEEN DEMONSTRATED | ~77,_.3;...,5) n Dannn ee lat bi | ici i onstration. ight. they are: C. F. 
BY ACTUAL USE DURING THE PRECEDING YEAR.” THE COLLIER TROPHY WAS (Continued on Page 6, Col. 4) tre GEPA cceinecs BA. Stsee UAL BG. Bue ek. we Rentzel, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1911 By THE 2 Ropert J. CoLiigR, FORMER EDITOR, | Civil Aeronautics Administration administrator; L. O. Meredith, AA; J. J. 
AND SON OF THE FOUNDER OF “COLLIER’S,” THE NATIONAL WEEKLY. s | O'Connell, chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board: E. G. Cantine, PCA; 
Pacific War Hero | 
| 
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Convention Delegate 


Among the delegates to the 
Tenth Convention was Pacific es 
war hero George Gay, TWA ’ 
copilot, whose exploits as the : THE 


T. G. Linnert. ALPA engineer: H. G. Portman, UAL; K. D. Wright, Delta; 
R. G., Lloyd, PCA; and G. M. Sheridan, EAL, ALPA’s special representative 
on the RTCA committee. (Complete story on page 6.) ey 
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sole survivor of Torpedo 
Squadron 8 earned him the 
Navy Cross and a prominent 
place on the list of the na- 
tion’s heroes. 

Torpedo Squadron 8, with 
the exception of First Officer 
Gay, was wiped out when, due 
to a miscue, the squadron 
dove in on an entire Jap fleet 
before the fighters and bomb- 
ers which they were to follow. 
Gay was himself shot down 
after crossing the target ship 
and witnessed the Battle of 
Midway floating in a life pre- 
server in the middle of the 
Jap fleet. 
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OBJECTIVE REGULATIONS 


Something new has been proposed. Many words could be used to 
described the new catch-phrase, “objective regulations,’ but what it 
actually amounts to, in the simplest words, is don’t be bad, but if you 
have been bad, don’t be bad again. YES, IT’S JUST AS SIMPLE AS 
THAT, AND AS FAR AS EFFECTIVENESS IS CONCERNED, ONE 
MIGHT AS WELL SAY, “LITTLE MICES, PLEASE STAY AWAY 
FROM THE CHEESE.” 


Another way of describing the “objective regulations”—will-o’-the- 
wisp regulatory approach is to say to all the air line companies, all in 
business to make money, “Do as you please,” or, believe it or not, “reg- 
ulate yourself so as to produce a maximum degree of air safety.” Re- 
member now, the theory is they’re all going to do this voluntarily, with 
everyone—even the dollar-first-air-safety-second bloc of the industry— 
all playing the parts of good little boys to produce a maximum degree 
of air safety. Are you still aboard, or did you slide off this madly 
whirling whirligig the last time it went around? 


Then there is the grave question of over-regionalizing the CAA. 
Does the new CAA planning contemplate that what little left-over air 
safety regulation that remains after the “objective regulations” scheme 
has taken its toll will be regionalized to such a degree that the right 
hand will not know what the left hand is doing? It is so fantastic, so 
idealistic, so much of the Alice-in-Wonderland approach that it is 
hardly believable; but apparently it’s actually being proposed. 

The Civil Air Regulations must, in order to be effiective, cover in 
a detailed and comprehensive way specifically what and how regula- 
tions regulate. And the ones subject to such regulations must be re- 
quired to adhere to them. Any other course of action is wishful thinking 
and pure folly. 

What about the rumor that the CAA is toying with the idea of buy- 
ing a white elephant flying school that mushroomed into the picture 
during the war and is presently up for sale? Centralized training is 
the way it’s described. Is this another screening deal in disguise? Or is 
it some form of take-off on Russian collective farming or some other 
collectivism scheme? Let’s not saddle the public and the industry with 
one more ridiculous and costly idea. We have enough already. Let’s just 
ride along quietly for a while and build the business on a foundation 
of common sense, hard work, sincerity, cooperation, and a maximum 
degree of air safety with a minimum’ of experimental ideas until we 
can get far enough along to stand the terrific cost of the luxury of 
more costly failures. 


We have heard many other disturbing stories and where there is 
so much smoke, there is bound to be some fire. Isn’t it time to call a 
halt and let people know where things stand? 

Again coming to the fictional and delusive phrase, “objective reg- 
ulations,” the air line pilots, who have contributed more to air safety 
than any other one group in this country, say that they are completely, 
whole-heartedly, and unimpeachably against the whole idea from top 
to bottom—that they stand 100 per cent for comprehensive and detailed 
regulations to create and maintain every possible degree of air safety 
so that black, instead of red ink, will flow on the financial ledger of 
the country’s air transportation. Passenger seats left empty by a crash- 
seared public isn’t the answer. 

The nation’s air line pilots are convinced that it’s high time that 
the real objective of “objective regulations” is placed on top of the 
counter and revealed crystal-clear for all to see and to judge and, if 
this is any criterion of CAA’s future planning, a sharp change and 
new course of action is clearly manifested. 

Rather than push the air line industry closer and closer to the 
brink of ruin by more and more unworkable and fantastic notions and 
ideas, let’s use a little common horse sense for a change and get 
things back on the track and passengers back in the vacant seats. We 
can do this by beginning again to give the air travelling public the 
kind of service that was afforded them before the war and forgetting 
about supersonic speeds and super duper giant equipment running on 
infrequent super super duper schedules. IN OTHER WORDS, LET’S 
BEGIN AGAIN TO GIVE THE PUBLIC REAL AIR LINE SERVICE 
AND LET’S AGAIN GIVE THEM REAL AIR SAFETY—RE-ESTAB- 
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"Me Too’ CAA Report Blames Pilots 


news of the past month. 

Latest one to climb upon the 
blame - the - pilot - and - keep - 
our - own - skirts - clean band- 
wagon was CAA Administrator 
Rentzel, whose agency this 
month got a small dose of its 
own medicine and didn’t like 
what it had been cramming 
down the throats of others all 
this time. 


CAA Blamed 


On December 22, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board mustered up 
courage, took an unusually im- 
partial view of things, and 
partly blamed the CAA and the 
aircraft manufacturer for the 
52-fatality Bryce Canyon, Utah, 
DC-6 crash on October 24, 1947, 
and the non-fatal, but similar, 
emergency fire landing of a DC-6 
at Gallup, N. M., on November 
11, 1947. 

But this refreshing interlude 
in eight years of wrong-way ac- 
cident investigation and blame- 
placing procedures was short- 
lived; less than 24 hours, to be 
exact. The quick-to-accuse- 
others and good-at-dishing out 
CAA proved beyond a shadow of 
doubt that when it came to it- 
self, it couldn’t take it. 


Within twenty-four hours, 
their straining publicity corps 
were turning out self-exonerat- 
ing press releases which ap- 
peared in print on December 23 
and counter-charged, among 
other things, that the CAB had 
not carefully weighed the testi- 
mony and that it was entirely 
the fault of the pilots, two of 
whom are dead, and in no way 
that of the CAA. 

CAB’s Report 

The CAB report had said that 
gasoline tank overflow probably 
caused both fires and com- 
mented: 


“The failure of the manufac- 
turer and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration adequately to 
test and analyze the DC-6 fuel 
system and provide safe gas- 
oline drainage were contribut- 
ing causes.” 

It said another cause was in- 
sufficient attention on the part 
of the CAA, the manufacturer 
and the air lines themselves to 
the procedure used by pilots in 
transferring fuel from one tank 
to another while in flight. 








In every air line crash, one 
thing is certain to occur under 
our present methods of accident 
investigation: the chain reaction 
of blame that is immediately set 
off and stops only when some- 
one crawls to cover behind the 
blanket alibi of “pilot error” and 
leaves the pilot, regardless of 
who was at fault, holding the 
bag. 

Although the abolishment of 
the independent Air Safety 
Board in 1938 was an open in- 
vitation to this progress-block- 


tion, at no time has the falsity 
of this philosophy been as glar- 
ingly evident as in the aviation 








Challenger Gets 


First Agreement 
(Continued from Page 1, Col. 5) 


The agreement with Challenger 
Airlines on December 10 left only 
three of the 29 air lines repre- 
sented by ALPA still to negotiate 
employment agreements. The Chal- 
lenger agreement follows closely the 
agreement with Monarch Air Lines 
which is also one of the leading 
feeder lines and serves the Rocky 
Mountain region. 

In the Challenger negotiations, 
the company was represented by 
its president, Donald Duff, while 
the pilots were represented by 
Myron Reynolds, Douglas McDon- 
ald, A. S. Mooney, and K. J. Ulrich, 
of Headquarters Employment 
Agreement Department. 








Other Negotiations 


In addition to Challenger, 
were carried on with 
four other air lines during the 
month, one resulting in the signing 
of the completed agreement and 
considerable progress being record- 


ne- 


After a week end of conferences 
with Panagra in New York, on 
November 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23, 
two agreements were reached with 
memorandum of understanding 
covering pilot-engineers and the 
second involving the employment 
agreement proper. 

An amendment to agreement 
was also culminated with Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines, relative to 
copilot rates of compensation, on 
November 29 with an effective date 
of December 1, 1948. 

Other employment agreement 
negotiations were carried on dur- 
ing the November-December pe- 
riod with West Coast Airlines on 
December 13, 14, 15, and 16; Con- 
tinental Air Lines on December 7, 
8, and 9, and TWA International 
on December 7. Negotiations with 
West Coast Airlines was for the 
purpose of completion of their first 
employment agreement; those with 
Continental to —— = — 
ment to agreement, and those wit . 
TWA in regard to irregularities of The CAB said the fires were 
scheduling on the _ International 


Division. (Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 
Five hundred million miles 


FLIGHT MILESTONE faving “the Cquivatent of 


20,000 times around the world, or, if you prefer, 2,000 trips through inter- 
planetary space to the moon—was the flight milestone recently reached 
by United Air Lines. Pretty Universal-International movie star, Patricia 
Hall, checks the final figures that add up to 500,000,000 plane miles of 
flying by United since the initial mile was flown April 6, 1926, by Varney 
Air Lines, UAL’s first predecessor company. Captain E. L. Remelen, of 
Local Council No. 57, UAL-Burbank, who piloted the plane which hit 
the final mark on a New York-Los Angeles flight, watches Miss Hall 
exercise her artistic skill. Likewise engrossed are: (left to right) Leon 
Cuddeback, former pilot and now CAB Seattle regional chief, who made 
United's first flight back in 1926; Los Angeles Airport Manager Woodrow 
DeSilva; and Los Angeles County Supervisor Leonard J. Roach. 
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in Houston, had the following to 








LISH THE INDEPENDENT AIR SAFETY BOARD. 
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TEN YEARS AGO 


The past is often fourth-dimen- 
sional, projecting itself into time, 
until the past and the present 
often blend like the recollection of 
a familiar dream. So it has always 
been in the field of air safety. The 
year nineteen forty-eight is little 
more than 1938 brought up to 
date. 


A look into the past is all that 








is needed for convincing proof 
that ALPA’s air safety policy 
lines have never been wishy- 
washy. The following article, 
entitled, “Hold that Line,” could 
be a_ current editorial, but 
actually it appeared a full de- 
cade ago in the December, 1938 
edition of the AIR LINE PILOT 


“There has been much adc 
about increasing air safety 
particularly with regard to pre- 
vention of accidents this win- 
ter. A safety conference was 
held between the pilots, the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, and 
the Air Safety Board in Chicago 
on October 14, 1938. Many 
recommendations have been 
made, but regardless of all this 
strange as it may seem, in some 
instances, ceilings were actually 
lessened. Through the efforts of 
the Association, with the prompt 
cooperation of the Authority 
and Safety Board, these were 
put back to where they hac 
been before August 23, wher 
the new Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 took effect. At the 
present time, every pilot is be- 
ing given the opportunity tc 
voice his un-influenced opinion 
by ballot, on this vital ques- 
tion.” 

“Conferences can be held —- 
rules can be made. But when it 
is all said and done, it is all too 
easy, when it comes to the final 
issue, and the economic shoe 
pinches just a little, to do the 
all-too-familiar fence-straddling 
act, blow hot and cold all at the 
same time. In the final analysis, 
then, it is up to the pilots if we 
are to have real air safety.” 


“The rule for safety is—don’t 
take chances. If an attempt is 
made to influence your decision 
on borderline weather cases, or 
other matters having a bearing 
on safety, the Association will 
back you up. Let’s face the sit- 
uation squarely. If the weather 
looks bad and there is icing o1 
other dangerous conditions, 
which in your best judgment 
would make it unsafe to make 
the trip, cancel. Don’t start out 
only to find the back door 
closed. If the pilots don’t do 
this, it is doubtful that others 
will. If this procedure is adopt- 
ed, air line transportation will 
not get its usual brace of black 
eyes during the bad weather 
season now upon us. Where 
safety is involved, be fair to 
your passengers, your families, 
and yourself. Play it safe and if 
you ‘get in the middle,’ your or- 
ganization will do its best to see 
that all the people who have 
stated that they will back you 
up on borderline weather, and 
other safety decisions, actually 
will do it. 

“If you can go through this 











winter without the usual epi- 
demic of accidents, the in- 
creased business resulting there- 
from will so swamp the lines 
that they will not have enough 
equipment to handle the traffic 
next summer. Up to now, the 
number of accidents has been 
far less than in previous years 
for the same period. Three 
months will put us in the clear. 
So hold that line, and don’t get 
out of bounds. Let’s make all 
our passes good, and when 
the referee blows the whistle 
in the spring, ending winter bad 
weather, the air safety scoré 
board will record an entirely) 
different final score.” 


The success of ALPA’s legisla- 
tive efforts was also lauded by) 
the American Federation of La- 
bor in the following article in 
the same issue of the AIR LINE 
PILOT: 

‘The Committee on Legisla- 
tion of the American Federe- 
tion of Labor at their conven- 
tion recently, which took place 


say about the legislative efforts 
of the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion: 

“The Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 marks an important for- 
ward step for air line pilots an‘ 
copilots engaged in air trans- 
portation overseas or in foreign 
countries, or in the territories 
of the United States, by guar- 
anteeing at least minimum con- 
ditions enjoyed by pilots and co- 
nilots in domestic service and 
the right to secure improve- 
ments in working conditions 
through collective bargaining. 

“The minimum wage _ and 
maximum hour sections of the 
Air Mail Law, that was repealed 
by the new Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, were included in 2 
more amplified form in the new 
permanent act. 

“The organized air line pilots 
affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, are to be con- 
gratulated on securing the legisla- 
tion in spite of determined and 





formidable opposition.” 
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CAB Blames CAA in Crashes 


(Continued from Page 2, Col. 4) 


cé aused when gasoline overflowed 
from fuel tanks while being 
transferred from one tank to 
another. Draining into the slip- 
stream of the plane’s power 
plants, some of the gasoline was 
swept into the air intake scoop 
for the cabin heaters where it 
was ignited. 

“No tests were conducted by 
CAA to determine the 
hazard of the fuel overflow in 











pilot error, the CAB report 
would be considered final, but 
the CAA, which is responsible 
for safety work and equipment, 
apparently feels it is immune to 
such finality and from its po- 
litical pinnacle is blame free. 
The game they are playing is an 
obvious and all too familiar one, 
but in it is the story of most 
everything that has been wrong 
with our accident investigation 
procedures ever since the dark 
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For UAL, a Deadline Met — For Others, Alibis Profuse 


—UAL Photo 


While others hemmed and hawed, stalled and procrastinated, and dodged and squirmed in prolong 
efforts to evade the new flight engineer safety regulation, United Air Lines alone stood aloof from the 
bickering and methodically set about training the personnel that would be required to place a third flight 


crew member in the cockpit. 
Of all the major DC-6 operators, 


As a result, what was obviously and unquestionably bound to happen, did: 
United alone was able to completely comply with the December 1 dead- 


line of the new CAR, while the others, who had done little more than fritter away valuable time, managed 
to beg off and alibi their way into temporary exemptions and time extensions on excuses of insufficient 
time to comply and train personnel. A third crew member—a combination pilot-engineer—took his place 
on all of UAL’s DC-6’s on the deadline date. Nearly 120 second officers, United’s designation for their 
third crew member, have been undergoing a rigorous course of flight engineer training at the company’s 
special school in Cheyenne. Since shortly after the C AR’s adoption on May 19, a total of 100 graduates 
have already been assigned to UAL’s 39 DC-6’s. Shown in photo (left to right) are: First Officer J. C. 
Scarlett, of Local Council No. 12, UAL-Chicago; Second Officer Ray Gibson and Captain J. A. Anderson. 
ALPA, as part of its safety program, leads the fight to obtain flight engineers on larger aircraft. 
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Of all the past year’s aviation 
during which| 
great contributions were many, 
the greatest by all measure- 
ments was the modern-day ad- 
venture into the foreboding un-| 


| known of new frontiers by the| 
| manufacturer - researcher - pilot 


team that cracked the fascinat- 
ing and baffling barriers of 
human supersonic flight. 


Their combined achievement 
in attaining the first human 
flight faster than sound earned 
them the highest of aviation 
awards, the 37-year-old Collier 
for 1948, which was 
presented to them by President 
Truman at the White House on 
December 17. For their accom- | 
which the Collier} 


greatest since the first success- | 
ful flight of the original Wright | 
Brothers airplane,” the award| 
will be equally shared during | 
| 1949 by: 


JOHN STACK, of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for | 
Aeronautics ‘for pioneering re- | 
search to determine the physical 


laws affecting supersonic flight | 


‘Since Man First Flew, Aviation's Greatest Feat 








|and for his conception of tran- | 


sonic research airplanes.” 
LAWRENCE D. BELL, pres- 


ident of Bell Aircraft Corpora- | 


tion, “for the design and con- 
struction of the special research 
plane X-1.” 

CAPTAIN CHARLES E. 
YEAGER, U. 8S. Air Force test 
pilot, “who with that airplane, 
on. October 14, 1947, first 
achieved human flight faster 
than sound.” 


Speed Not Divulged 
Exactly what supersonic speed 


was attained by Captain Yeager 
has still never been divulged for 


| reasons of military security and 


the speed of sound is a variable 
factor dependent upon temper- 
ature and altitude, being 761 
miles an hour at 59 degrees in 
still air at sea level. 

However, the problem of 
travelling at this speed was not 
the real one that confronted the 
| trio but was subordinate to that 
of cracking the wall-like tran- 
sonic barrier where both plane 
and pilot took an unmerciful 
pounding in conventional planes 
due to factors about which 
aeronautical scientists were ad- 


mittedly much in the 
dark. 

It was this that set the stage 
for aviation’s greatest drama 
and drew together those who 


shared its major roles—the sci- 


pretty 


|entist who had studied high 


speed flight since 1929, the in- 
dustrialist with a reputation for 
tackling the unusual, and the 
pilot deemed a “completely 
nerveless and natural airman.” 
Act I 

The part played by Stack was 
to lay the groundwork, do the 
research that would provide the 
basis for the construction of an 
adequate research plane. His 
part actually began in the war 
year of 1942 when the necessity 
for superior military planes set 
him working on the problem of 
supersonic planes that could be 
flown successfully. With the sup- 
port of the NACA, Stack laid his 
entire program before the mili- 
tary services early in 1944 and 
began work on the many scien- 
tific details necessary for con- 
struction of the plane that later 
became the X- i. 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. .3) 

















flight,” the board asserted. day the independent Air Safety 
In the case of a finding of| Board was abolished. 
In Constant Memoriam 
“TO FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 
WE ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 
Active Duty Hart, J. H.—PAA Vance, C. K.—UAL 
a a Haskew, H. M.—EAL VanCleef, J. G.—NWA 
= ag : a Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA Vanderbusch, R. E.—NWA 
aten pwn Henson, C. M.—PAA Venderley, P. W.—AA 
Beadles, E. C.—UAL Herndon, J. T.—UAL Wagar, G. K.—UAL 
Berger, H. A.—UAL Hill. G. W.—AA Waldron, Joe—AA 
Bowen, W. S.—EAL Holbrook, C. M.—AA Walker, M. A.—PAA 
Campbell, M. H.—TWA Holloway, G. L.—Delta Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Caton, C. E.—EAL Holsenbeck, W. M.—PAA Wallace, E. G.—PAA 
Charleton, H. T.--AA Holstrom, A. E.—TWA Warner, George—UAL 
Darby, J. E.—C&S Howell, P. P.—TWA Wasil, N. A.—TWA 
Davis, W. E.—Continental Hunt, Edward—PAA Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Diltz, H. C.—TWA Ice, J. R.—Inland Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 
Doxey, W. S.—PAA Inman, R. R.—TWA Weber, R. J.—WAL 
oo tot og Inman, W. B.—EAL wen - ie 
art Ireland, B. L.—Continental est os 
Folkers, H —— Jackson, Walter-—TWA Westerfield, W. R—-AOA 
Gray, W. B.—EA Jakel, F. C.—PAA Whidden, R. G.—NE 
Greenlee, R L—UAL Jameilier, S. E.—Continental Wieselmayer, Oto PAA 
Herndon, Thomas—UAL Jameison, W. L.—EAL Wilson, W. C.— 
Jackson, Walter—TWA Johnson. R. L.—NWA Williams, W. C.—TWA 
McDowell H. C.—UAL ; Jones, H. H.—PCA Williamson, P. B.—EAL 
M tchell H F.—Colonial Jones, L. E.—UAL Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Mostoller Charles—EAL Jones, W. H.—UAL Winkler, F. X.—TWA 
Nagel, John—MCA Josselyn, John—PCA Witt, Porter—NWA 
ee Rene Judd, 0. K.—PAA Worthen, J. A.—WW 
Roth, P| FEAL Kelley, R. A., Jr.—EAL Wright, J. S.—TWA 
7 : , Kelsey, H. J—AA Young, G. E.—UAL 
Shafer, G. Hi—TWA , 4 P i aad 
Kennedy, V. G.—TWA Zeier, C. F.—C&S 
ae . —-< Kincannon, T. N.—AA Zunde!l, W. R.—AA 
_— —AA King, G. B.—PAA 
Naval Reserve King, J. 0.—EAL soerng 
Active Duty Knight, R. S.—EAL lomgren, L. L.—AA 
Jones, J. P.—EAL Kemdat, A. C.—EAL Carl, A. C.—PCA 
Knudsen, Max—TWA Kroeger, J. H.—PAA Chiappino, L. J.—TWA | 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA Kuser, R. E.—EAL Cochran, R. M.—UAL 
Roscoe, T. M.—TWA Lamb, C. S.—UAL Colton, Ray—UAL | 
Sparboe, J. H—NWA LaMontagne, R. L.—AA Couch, L. H., Jr.—-PAA 
Williams y.—EA Lewis, H. C.—TWA Currier, C. L—TWA 
A .e D Lives more, Joe—NWA Dunn, G. B.—NWA 
Mi tit e uty fA gr yee — 
arine Corps Lucas ife, J. A— 
Kimball, W. F.—TWA Lucas, Verne—Ludington Gambee, H. T.—TWA 
setoe— Accidental Lynn, J. B.—C&S Gilbert, P. L.—PAA 
ns, J. B McAfee, William—PAA nee . 
McCauley — 7 nee 
McClemets, K3 ~ANEA Hubbard, D. L.—NWA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA Jamieson, L. S.—EAL 
McKeirnan, P. S.—TWA Jaster, F. B.—EAL 
McLaughlin J. J—AA Johnson, P. E.—UAL 
McMickle, Harold—Panagra Knight, J. H.—UAL 
McMillen E. L.—UAL song Pre 5 
ajors, R. —_— ac , KR. _— 
N Hick F. a McConaughey, I. M.—AA 
Mar N. B.—NWA Peterson, J. M.—NWA 
C R.—UAL Marshall 6 Vth Phelps, H. T.—PAA 
a i Merrifield, A. S.—UAL Rhoades, G. I.—-PAA 
‘ Edward—UAL- Martin, K. R—NWA Rosenberger, W. S.—PCA 
L. H—NWA Miller, B. D.—AA Schmitz, George—TWA 
thee W.—UAL Miller. G. D.—NWA Schier, Tip—Delta 
Bogen, W. L.—WAE Miller, G. J.—WAL Swanson, Axel—AA 
Bohnet, F. L.—TWA Miner, W. H.—UAL Shepard, E. W.—PAA | 
Bolton, H. F.—TWA Mitchell, J. W., Jr.—EAL Taylor, V. W.—NWA 
Bontrager, C. M.—UAL Monsen, A. N.—PAA Wagner, M. J.—PCA 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA Montee, Ralph—TWA Wallace, E. G.—PAA | 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA Montijo, J. G—VAT Wallace, J. L.—UAL 
Bowen. L. L.—Braniff Morgan, H. R.—TWA Winston, W. A.—PAA 
Brandon, J. L.—UAL Morgan, H. W.—PAA Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL 
Bran N — Mossman, — © 
cou. D " ~ANWA Nef, Hovoldé—UAL Inactive 
Briggs, F. W.—AA Nilsen, N. A.—TWA Anderline, F. W. | 
Briggs, W. P.—UAL Noe, E. J.—TWA Anderson, W. D. } 
Brigman, R. M.—AA Norby, R. B.—NWA Ashford, Ted 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA Barr, Julius | 
Brown, D. W.—UAL Obri, Fred—PAA Brown, W. C. | 
Brown, F. L.—UAL O'Brien, W. E.—PCA Burford, D. W 
Brown, H. B.—NEA Odell, M. T.—AA Caldwell, G. Q. 
Brown, W. C.—PAA Olson, K. S.—NWA Cushing, G. R. | 
Brunk, P. S.—PAA Onsgard, Alden—NWA Drayton, C. M | 
Bryan, T. E.—AAA Owens, C. P.—WAE Fisher, A. 0. F. | 
Bucher, C. L—PAA Palau, E. M.—TACA Griebel, G._S. 
Bucklin, Fred—PCA Parker, A. N.—TWA Hines, K. F. 
Bullis, R. L.—PAA Paschal, Archie—PAA Holland, Glenn A. | 
Burks, J. A.—UAL Paulis, Raymond—PCA Hulsman, H. W. 
Burton, R. L.—Inland Pediey, C. F.—AA Hunter, L. W. 
Caneta, J. J.—EAL Pell, J. N.—PCA Jackson, L. A. | 
Carpenter, B. A.—AA Perry, J. A.—EAL a eed 
Carson, S. A.—PCA Person, A. G—PAA udy, H. R. 
Chamberlain, C. B.—NWA Petry on Kerwin, J. J. 
Christian, B. W.—NWA Phillips, = Latz, W. G. 
Christian, F. J., Jr.—NWA_ Pickup, cf Ve uaL Leak, E. L. 
Clark, F. N.—Continental Pielemeir, H. E.—AA Lorber, C. A. 
Clayton, R. C.—C&S Pitman, C. V.—<Avianca McMakin, R. A 
Cohn, H. G.—WAS Poe, K. N.—Avianca Miller, G. D 
Cole, D. C.—UAL Porter, G. H.—AAA Mills, Arthor | 
Coney, W. E.—EAL Potter, N. W.—UAL ' ’ 
Cooper, D. 1.—AA Proebstle, Roy—NWA Moser, J. M. 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways Pursley, C. H.—Panagra Noyes, D. L 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington Quale, R. J.—AA Ormsbee, F. E. 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA Radoll, R. W.—UAL Palmer, D. G. 
Dace, F. E.—WAL Raley, R. J.—NWA Riddle, G. L. 
Dally, B. H.—TWA Repack, W. T.—PCA Roulstone, J. J. 
Davidson, W. A.—AA Rhew, J. N.—C&S Rousch, U E 
Davis, A. W.—UAL Riggs, R. S.—AA Shelton, B. M 
Davis, Douglas—EAL Robbins, W. J. B.—AA Squire, J. P 
DeCesare Frante——Penagra Rose, J. A.—KLM Stark, H. C 
DeGesaro, J. G.—UA Rousch, C. W.—NWA Tinkle, H. A. 
Dietz, S EAL Rust, F. Hi— hwo Alstyne, Hugh, Jr. 
Dietze, R. H.—AA Salisbury, H. M.—TWA ebien, E. 
Disoway, J. S.—Delta Saltanis, P. J.—EAL Walbridge, D. C. 
ixon,. Andrew, Jr.—DAL Sanborn, R. B.—EAL Warner, Roy 
Dryer, D. F.—AA Sandblom, J. B.—CP Wheaton, H. H. 
Dunn, S. M.—Panagra Sandgren, T. E.—UAL Whittemore, F. W. 
Dyjak, R. J.—NWA Sands, R. E.—UAL Wolf, J. F. 
Eitner, R. G—AA Sauceda, J. M.—PAA Willey, S. L. 
Elder, McLemore—AA Schember, R. C.—UAL Zimmerman, H. J 
Elzsey M.—PAA Schwartzbach, M. D.—WAL W 
Enger, G. E.—NWA Scott, P. T. W.—TWA aiting ae 
Fey, Howard—UAL Scott, P. C.—UAL Brock, W. 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL Scroggins, L. V.—PCA Clark, W. f 
Fields, G. T.—AA Shank, E. S.—NWA Kiser, Daniel 
Fife, M. L.—AA Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL Langmack, D. F. 
Fischer 4. F—t0HA Shents, b. Pome Latz, W. G. 
ortner ° —_ ner’ ° —_— 
Faster, A—PAAY Smith, G. E—TWA Unemployed 
Fraseis, D B.—AA Smoot, c H—Braniff mee 
Fuller, — nowden, J. P.— Tia ae 
Funkhouser, R We-TWA Stark RBar Keadle, F. E. 
Gay, R. A—AA Steen, J. L.—PAA Little, R. J. 
Gardner, G ner vai Stehle, W. C.—AA Miner, R. I. 
Gentry, J. N.—PA Stickel, J. J.—NWA Rhiner, L. R. 
seorge, tial TWA Stiller, H. A—AA Straith, W. P. A. 
Gil =e a 
Gillette, Mi AWA Suned . EAA Honorary 
Golden, Glenn—AA Stultz, H. L.—TWA Wright, Orville 
Gower, V. 1L—Delta Sumrall, M. B.—PAA LaGuardia, Fiorello H. 
Griesbach, G. C.—UAL Supple, R. E.—Panagra Brisbane, Arthur 
Grover, R. B.—UAL Swander, L. D.—National Greene, Dr. Ralph 
Haid, ‘A. A.—NWA Tarrant, H. R.—UAL Kelly, Hon. Clyde 
Hale, S. H—EAL Terletzky, Leo—PAA Rogers, Will 
Hallgren, W. A.—AA Thomas, L. E.—EAL 
Ham, F. M., Jr.—AA Thompson, A. R.—UAL ALPA Employees 
Harlow, L. R.—NEA Turbyne, Robert —Pesngra in Line of Duty 
Hart, J. F.—NWA Underwood, S. AA Munch, F. 0. 








The October issue of the AIR LINE PILOT erroneously carried a picture 
of the London meeting of IFALPA which was identified as the Paris 
meeting. The AIR LINE PILOT wishes to correct this mistake. Here is the correct picture, a general picture of 
the IFALPA meeting in Paris, France, during September, 1948, showing (left to right): L. L. Vickerstaff, K. L. 
M. International Pilots Association (Holland); M. Castello, Syndicat National Des Officiers De L’Aviation Mar- 
chande (France); E. Bon; R. Daudon, Syndicat National Des Officiers De L’Aviation Marchande (France); J. 


IFALPA MEETING 


Theologis, Association of Greek Civil Aviation Flying Personnel; Major K. A. W. Vilton; G. C. McCarthy. 

Danish Air Line Pilots Association: A. Plisner, Association Belge Des Pilots et Navigateurs De Ligne (Belgium); 

C. R. Robinson, President. Canadian Air Line Pilots Association, Intercontinental; M. L. W. Carter. British Air 

~— Pilots Association; A. P. W. Cane. British Air Line Pilots Association; F. Ormonroyd, British Air Line Pilots 
ssociation. 
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Job Takes a Lot — 
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COMPARATIVE WORKING CONDITIONS AND PAY SCHEDULES 
OF FOREIGN AIR LINES 
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What It Takes Is ALPA’S Forte 





What It Takes to Fight a Strike... 


‘ When everything that it takes to successfully prosecute a 
strike is finally assembled in composite form, its proportions are 
imagination-staggering. It amounts to complete and priority 
mobilization of every resource of a representing organization— 
finances, manpower, publicity, and legal forces—all marshalled for 
the accomplishment of one aim. Even granted a cause completely 
right and wholly just, such as that in the nine-month-three-week 
National Airlines pilots’ strike, what this effort really means is 
here graphically depicted, item by item and document by docu- 
ment, in the 43-foot Tenth Convention display reproduced in 
photo 1. The extreme left panel of the display shows the system 
utilized by ALPA Headquarters in the National strike for the bill- 
ing and collection of assessments and their disbursement in the 
form of strike benefit payments to the striking pilots. The next 
panel is the Headquarters strike control chart, actually an ever- 
changing operations and deployment map from which the overall 
strike control is directed. The third panel contains the briefs and 
exhibits presented by both sides in the Emergency Board hearings 
held in Washington, D. C., from May 15 to June 23, 1948. The 
large center board illustrates typical public relations material and 
educational techniques used by both ALPA Headquarters and pilot 
pickets. Flanking this on the right is a resume of the legal ac- 
tions, both those taken in CAB and civil courts, by ALPA. The 
sixth panel is an indexed visual file of ALPA’s NAL strike corres- 
pondence, while the one at the extreme right shows the dollars 
and cents cost of the National strike to ALPA. 


What It Takes in Negotiations. .. 


ALPA employment agreements, presently in effect on 25 air 
lines, didn’t just happen. Behind the rates of compensation, rules, 
and working conditions of today’s air line pilots is the story of a 
decade of negotiations told in the long series of negotiations 
dating back to the time the first agreement was signed with 
American Airlines in 1939, by President Behncke. The negotiators 
|of this first agreement were H. L. Clark, W. P. McFail, David L. 
Behncke, and W. G. Hughen. What has transpired since then is 
here graphically illustrated by the Employment Agreement De- 
| partment’s Tenth Convention display shown in photo 2. Of the 
| pilots of 29 air lines represented by ALPA, four are presently in 
|the process of negotiating their first agreement, while the total 
|of agreements, supplements, amendments and related documents 
negotiated on the other 25 today stands at 190, of which number 
50 were negotiated since the Ninth Convention in 1947. Air line 
by air line here are the number of documents involved: Alaska 
Airlines, 1; American Overseas Airlines, 4; American Airlines, 19; 
| Braniff Airways, 8; Colonial Airlines, 5; Chicago & Southern Air 
| Lines, 9; Continental Air Lines, 4; Delta Air Lines, 6; Eastern Air 
|Lines, 13; Empire Air Lines, 1; Florida Airways, 1; Hawaiian 
| Airlines, 1; Mid-Continent Airlines, 6; Monarch Air Lines, 1; 
National Airlines, 6; Northwest Airlines, 12; Northeast Airlines, 
8; Pan American Airways, 2; Panagra, 5; Pacific Northern Air- 
lines, 1; Pioneer Air Lines, 1; Capital Airlines (PCA), 6; United 
| Air Lines, 17; Western Air Lines, 7; and Trans World Airline, 21. 
Presently in negotiation are Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines, Chal- 
‘lenger Airlines, West Coast Airlines, and Trans-Texas Airways. 


What It Takes in Personnel... 


The day when ALPA could be classed as a one-man organi- 
zation is long since past. To keep the machinery of ALPA run- 
ning smoothly and at peak efficiency takes manpower and lots of 
it. Even at the barest minimum, the total number of employees 
required for the normal day-to-day operation of ALPA and its 
many departments comes to 59 as shown by this Tenth Convention 
chart of the personnel of ALPA in photo 3. The chart only shows 
statistically the personnel setup of ALPA, but beyond that it 
represents a diversified cross section of talent, professional back- 
ground, ability, and endless highly specialized training, all of 
which has been dovetailed neatly into one unit’ giving 
the air line pilots the finest representation in the world. 
One of the largest single tasks in the departmentalization 
of ALPA was the selection of proper employees to fill the various 
jobs followed by equally-necessary indoctrination and training to 
enable them to perform efficiently as members of the ALPA team. 
These full-time ALPA employees are distributed among the de- 
partments as follows: Employment Agreement Department, 5; 
Publicity and Public Relations Department, 3; President’s Depart- 
ment, 12; Engineering and Air Safety Department, 4; Grievance 
|and Conciliation Department, 4; Council Coordination and Ad- 
ministration Department, 3; Education and Organization Depart- 
ment, 6; Membership Department, 3; Membership Records De- 
| partment, 3; Aeromedical Department, 1; Credit Union Depart- 
ment, 1; Statistical and Research Department, 2; Mimeograph 
Department, 2; and Bookkeeping and Accounting Department, 8. 





| What It All Adds Up to... 


Yes, it takes a lot of everything to run ALPA and keep it 
|on a sound footing—people, hard work, money, and a great 
|amount of many other things—but it all adds up to air line pilot 
|representation second to none. How the air line pilots of the 


| | United States fare compared to the pilots of other nations, as 
| | brought out in photo 3 showing a Tenth Convention display on 
| this subject, augurs well for the effectiveness of ALPA. Not only 


|do the air line pilots of the United States, both first pilots and 
|copilots, enjoy rates of compensation well above that paid in 


H | other countries along with flight hours below that of other coun- 


| tries, but they alone have individual and group pilot grievance pro- 


| | tection embodied in all of their employment agreements. In the 


| field of first pilots’ rates of compensation, the second highest pos- 
| sible top, reached by Belgian pilots after 20 years, is only approxi- 
|mately two-thirds of that of an American eight-year first pilot. The 
differential among copilots is even greater, the top for American 
copilots being almost double that of the second highest, which like 
Im- 





MAXIMUM HOURS OF WORK 


MONTHLY 90-130 __ No Restrictions 100 120 
ANNUAL 1200 1000 1200 934 


GRIEVANCE MACHINERY 
NONE 


|that for first pilots is paid by the air lines of Belgium. 
pressive, as these differences in rates of compensation are, how- 
ever, of equally great importance, are the provisions in all of the 
American air line pilots’ employment agreements protecting their 
means of livelihood and guarding their rules and working condi- 
tions. Nowhere in the world are the air line pilots more thor- 
oughly represented than in the United States where the benefits 
they enjoy can be directly attributed to the cumulative years of 
effort of the Association which has championed them. 


85 
1000 
COMPLETE PROTECTION 


INDIVIDUAL PILOT 2 GROUP 
IN ALL AGREEMENTS 


4 


NONE NONE NONE 
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twenty thousand feet in the air when something’s gone wrong. 














ALMOST ENOUGH ISN’T ENOUGH 


Editor’s note: Year after year the air line pilots have made 
recommendation after recommendation asking for more adequate 
and stringent service-testing of air line aircraft—enough so that 
they are given to the air lines for passenger service defect-free. 
So far, as our accident records will attest, we’ve missed the mark. 
When H. A. Shanklin, of Local Council No. 42, Braniff, authored 
the following article he was speaking as an individual air line 
pilot, but his thoughts echo those of thousands of other air line 
pilots throughout the world and certainly those of the Air Line 
Pilots Association. The article is reprinted from AIR FACTS, the 
magazine for pilots, in which it appeared. 


“NEW PLANES SHOULD WIN THEIR WINGS” 

“After a new type transport plane is built, it is given a series 

f test hops, modifications, and then turned over to the airline 
irchasing it. Supposedly, having been certified airworthy by the | 
CAA, the plane is ready to carry a load of passengers safely wae 
point A to point B; but, in reality, the plane is merely entering an | 
extended period in which, the first few months at least, every | 
scheduled flight is actually a test hop. 

“In view of the long line of nasty crashes, from the old F-10| 

» the present day DC-6, that were directly traceable to faulty de- | 
sign of either plane, engines or accessories, it is obvious that this | 
rrocedure of having airlines test hop new transports is dangerous 
ind extremely unfair to the travelling public. 

“Of course, the makers, the CAA, and the airlines honestly 
believe that the new transport about to be placed in service is free 
of all flaws; that the shakedown at the factory and consequent | 
trial flights is sufficient and thorough enough to show up any 
ault in design or construction; but past experience has shown 

iat most new transports reach the airlines with imperfections 
iat many times cause fatal crashes. | 

“This is not astonishing when we realize what a complex | 
machine the airplane is; but what is astonishing is that the avia- 

on industry goes on year after year bringing out new transports, 
shipping them to the airlines, and then seeing them splatter over | 








the countryside, because the ships were not quite ready to carry | 
passengers. 
“Tt’s time now for a change. It’s time now for all concerned 
) admit, that up to now at least, it has been nearly impossible to 
ing out a new transport and give it to the airlines defect free. 
That was true of the comparatively simple models of yesterday, 
that had far less gadgets and accessories than the models of 
lay, so it is nearly a certainty that tomorrow’s complicated | 
mass of high flying airplane will contain bugs only time and the} 
nd of scheduled flying will disclose. 
“If we follow the same pattern we have been, the bugs will be | 
discovered while the plane is high in the air loaded with pas-| 
sengers on a scheduled flight. That’s doing it the hard way. To| 
‘eep faith with the traveling public we’ve got to change our} 
method; change it so when a person boards a plane, he knows it is | 
not only designed and constructed to the best of human ability, 
but that it has also proven airworthy. Proven beyond a shadow | 
of doubt. | 
“Some engineers argue that the plane itself is not always at 
fault; that it is the accessories. Try telling that to some person 


“It makes no difference, and there is no reason why it should, | 
who makes the different gadgets that go on a plane. To the| 
passenger the plane is composed of different units and components 
ill combined to make the airplane function; and these parts, once | 
installed, lose their own individual identity. 

“The doomed passenger doesn’t care what caused the tail to| 
shake loose or what caused the fire to start. All he knows is that | 
no defective unit should have been installed, and the plane with | 
all its different components should have been given exhaustive 
tests to find out if one small part could cause destruction of the} 
en 


(Continued on Page 7, Cols. 1 and 2) | 








MORE HORSEPOWER, LESS POUNDAGE 


More horsepower with less poundage is the dream of almost 
any aviation engine designer or engineer. With conventional en-| 
gines, however, try as they may, the result has been just the| 
opposite. As_ horse- , 
power went up, so did 
weight, prohibitively so 
after reaching a cer- 


tain saturation point. 
The answer to this 
dilemma more. than 


likely lies in the field 


of turbine engine de- 
velopment. One such 
engine is that devel- 
oped by the Curtiss- 
Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation, shown 
here with Guy W. 
Vaughan, Curtiss- 
Wright president, 


pointing to one of the 


turbines in the new 
engine which, it is 
Claimed, will increase 


the range and power of 
Planes by 20 per cent. 
According to the com- 
pany, the new power 
plant, called the 
Wright Turbo-Cyclone 
18 compound engine, 
combines a reciprocat- 





ing engine with three turbines into a compact unit which weighs 
less than a pound for each horsepower it develops. The engine 
Will soon be put into quantity production for the Navy. Later it 


| environment. 


|old saying, “No amount of fer- | 


|a weed into a rose,”’ which seems | 


| our 
;}our mental and intellectual traits, 


| immunity to certain diseases, a few 
|of which are tuberculosis, cancer, 


| epilepsy, idiocy, dementia praecox | 
} and 


|favorable or 
| predominate, and so tend to control 


ire craft. 


Airlines, one of ALPA’s real and 
|stalwart pioneers. Captain Burns is 
|shown here at the “mike” as he 


‘air line pilots, which will be _pre- 





Will be introduced on the air lines. 


Doctor 


FENWICK 
Says: 


By Herbert F. Fenwick, M.D. 
ALPA Aero-Medical Dept. 














OUR ANCESTORS 

The literature is crammed 
with information regarding the 
role that heredity plays in each 
individual’s life. More and more 
as scientific medicine has pro- 
gressed, doctors have come to 
understand the enormous role 
played by heredity in man’s 
health, diseases, and death. The 
mental and physical makeup of 
each individual results from the 
influence of the germ plasm of 
the mother and father and is 
to some extent modified by the 


The beginning of life occurs 
when the male sperm and the 
female ovum unite. It is in these 
two tiny cells where lies much 
of the destiny of the potential 
individual. The color of the hair 
and eyes, the size of physique, | 
the sex are present at concep-| 
tion, as well as the hereditary 
mental and physical character- 
istics and defects, and probably 
the cause of death. It is known 
that environment and training | 
may influence the size of the) 





“FOR OUTSTANDING SERVICES..." 


Secretary of Air W. Stuart Symington, one of the nation’s leading 
" . | advocates of second to none air power as the greatest force for the 
| body and the mental disposition, | preservation of a secure peace, displays the award he received recently 
| however nothing can change or | from the Air Force Association. The award was made for outstanding 


alter the essential mental and | civilian service toward the peace and security of the United States in 


physical makeup. There is an |the field of aviation. 








tilizer or sunshine can change | 


quite true when applied to the 
human race. 
Heredity Important 
Since heredity controls most of 
physical characteristics and 


Years and a Billion 


The day of all-weather flight, 
when the whims and caprices of 
the mold that shapes the individ- | the weather will no longer exer- 
ual’s life is cast by his ancestors, | cise their dictatorial hands over 
with no credit or fault to be given| photh military and civilian com- 
to the individual. ial fiving. i till 1 

It has long been known that we | Mercia ying, 18 sull a jong 
inherit weakened resistance and| way off. But that day is un- 
doubtedly being hastened by the 
arteriosclerosis, pernicious anemia, work of. the Radio Technical 
jaundice and certain types of blind- Commission for Aeronautics 
ness and deafness. Certain mental | which recently unveiled some of 
diseases are hereditary, such as its progress in a series of demon- 
strations at Indianapolis. 


However, it isn’t a tomorrow 


manic-depressive psychosis. | 
Some anatomical abnormalities are 
also congenital, such as hairlip and | 
cleft palate, and extra fingers and 
toes. Our blood type, which is high- | Part and parcel of a long-range 
ly important in the administration | program with an estimated 15 
of blood transfusions, is handed us | years of time, in excess of a bil- 
by our ancestors. | lion, one hundred million dollars 


It is considered that every in-|- “185% : 
dividual has inherited both favor- | in appropriations, and consider- 


|able and unfavorable characteris- | able experimentation to iron out 


tics, however, usually, either the} 


‘on wines aan) present bugs and kinks standing 


between it and completion, pos- 


the individual’s life. | sibly in 1963. 





All-Weather Flying? It's Still 15 


Dollars Away 


Pilot delegates from ALPA’s 
Air Traffic Control and Airway 
Aids Advisory Committee and 
Engineering and Airworthiness 
Advisory Committee and Head- 


|quarters Engineering and Air 


or the next day proposition but | 


Safety Department, who viewed 
the RTCA transition phase 
demonstrations at the CAA In- 
dianapolis Experimental Station 
on November 16, were favorably 
impressed at the heartening 
progress being made toward the 
solution of many all weather 
flying problems. 


New Devices Tested 

Among the newest devices be- 
ing demonstrated in the field of 
navigational aids, some for the 
first time, were: 

(1) The omnirange, which 
permits pilots to fly by a visual 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 








Charter Signer > 


Of the 152 delegates to the Tenth 
Convention, two were men who had 


signed ALPA’s charter a long 18 
years ago. One was the chairman, 
President Behncke, and the other 


J. H. “Jimmy” Burns, of American 


presented one of his many reports 
from the rostrum as chairman of the 
committee on airway aids and air 
safety, one of the most active com- 
mittees at the Tenth Convention. 


IRIEFS AND EXHIBITS IN THE 

NAL Delegates > i: MASE MAY 1 JUNE 2.448 
Despite the fact they were on 
strike, the National Airlines pilots 


were well represented at the Tenth 
Convention which backed them to 
the hilt with a solid vote for un- 
equivocal support. Shown here with 
President Behncke (center) are the 
NAL delegates who took a breather 
from the picket lines to attend the 
Convention. Left to right, they are: 
J. Delk, D. E. Burch, C. H. Ruby, 
and W. H. Snelling. In the _ back- 
ground is the National Airlines strike 
display. 


Pension Framers > 


The men to whom the Ninth Con- 
vention gave the vast job of studying 
and framing a pension plan for the 


sented to the membership for a vote 
at its completion, submitted a com- 
plete report to the Tenth Convention. 
The Pension and Retirement Com- 
mittee, pictured here with consultant 
Murray Latimer, Railway Retirement 
Act expert, is composed (left to right) 
of A. F. Foster, TWA, Clayton Stiles, 
UAL, Murray Latimer, and M. A. 
Gitt, Colonial. 
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IN THE AIR AGE, NO STANDSTILL 





Nothing stands still in this age we know, in aviation in particular. | 


Today's master machines are tomorrow's museum relics in the ever onward 
and forward march of progress. Twelve progress-filled years were spanned 
when Major Alford Williams, USMC reserve, took the famous Gulfhawk 


fighter aloft for its final exhibition of acrobatic and precision flying | 


followed by a similar aerial demonstration of the new Gulfhawk fighter. 


believed to be the fastest propeller-driven plane in the world. Between | 


| Act II 


the two flights at the Washington National Airport, the old biplane fighter 


was presented to the Smithsonian Institution and its modern-day successor | 


christened. Here, Major Williams (left) and Dr. Paul D. Foote (right), 


executive vice-president of the Gulf Oil Corp. research laboratories, | 


present the “stick” of the old Gulfhawk (shown in background) to John 
Graf (center) assistant secretary of the Smithsonian. 


All-Weather Flying Still Far Distant 


(Continued from Page 5, Col. 5) 





indicator in any direction to or 
from a range, instead of only 


along four courses as in the low- | 


frequency four-course’ range. 


The omnirange operates in the) 


static free, very high frequency 
part of the radio spectrum. 


(2) Distance measuring equip- 
ment, which will show a pilot by 
means of a simple dial how far 
he is at all times from a range 
station to which he is tuned. 

(3) A computer, or “elec- 
tronic brain,”’ which will receive 
information from omniranges 
along a route and continuously 


compute a straight-line course | 


for the pilot. 


(4) An instrument landing 
system using indicators in the 
cockpit which show a _ pilot 
whether he is flying the correct 
approach path, and, if he leaves 
the path, how to return to it. 

(5) Precision beam radar 
which coupled with ILS gives a 
double-check system, but per- 
mits either system to be used 
independently of the other. 

(6) Two types of surveillance 











| 
| radar, one with a range of more 
than 100 miles. 

(7) Several types of approach 
and runway lights. 
ALPA Representatives 

Representing ALPA at the 
demonstrations were: R. G. 
Strait and C. H. Tschirgi, TWA; 
R. A. Stone and H. G. Portman, 
UAL; K. D. Wright, Delta; R. G. 
Lloyd and K. G. Cantine, PCA; 
L. O. Meredith, AA; George 
Sheridan, EAL; Larry Cates, 
ALPA’s Washington representa- 
tive; and T. G. Linnert and Carl 
Eck, of Headquarters Engineer- 
ing and Air Safety Department. 

Reports of the President’s Air 
Policy Commission and _ the 
Congressional Aviation Policy 
Board both emphasized the need 
for a safe, efficient, all-weather 
navigation and landing system 
to be used by military and civil 
aviation together. The RTCA 


| program, drawn up by Special 
| Committee 31, has been agreed 


upon by the representatives of 
every branch of aviation, and 
the machinery for putting the 


| program into effect is now in 


operation. 








Since Man First 


(Continued from Page 3, Col. 5) 


With step No. 1 completed, 
aircraft manufacturer Bell 
stepped into the picture in 
March, 1945, when he accepted 
the assignment to build a rocket- 
powered, 1,700 - mile - an - hour 
plane that would fly at an alti- 
tude of 80,000 feet—one capable 
of battering its way through 
the transonic barrier and sur- 
viving. Bell built an aircraft 
that was not only a radical de- 
parture in design and construc- 
tion but one that was super- 
powered. Then, Bell’s experts 
worked out a safe and efficient 
method of flying it—by cutting 
it loose from the belly of a B-29 
at an altitude of about 30,000 
feet, thereby circumventing the 
risk of hazardous takeoff and 
conserving its limited fuel supply 
(enough for two and one-half 
minutes) for high speed flight 
research. The plane was demon- 
strated and tested in a series of 
21 flights at a speed slightly less 
than that of sound at Muroc, 
California, between December 9, 
1946, and June 1, 1947. 








The leading role in the final | 
act of man’s latest conquest— | 


that of actually flying the X-1} 


|through the transonic barrier 


and into the infinite realm be- | 
yond — was that of Captain 
Yeager, wartime fighter pilot | 
rith 64 combat missions and| 
270 combat hours, of whom| 
Richard H. Frost, Bell aircraft | 
aeronautical engineer assigned | 
to the X-1 flight program, said: | 





Flew, Aviation's 


Greatest Feat 





“Captain Yeager is completely 
nerveless. He’s the coolest guy 
I’ve ever seen and its been my 
business to see lots of pilots pre- 
pare for flights of doubtful out- 
come. He is a perfectly, natural 
airman, if there is such a thing. 
He flies a plane as though it 
were a part of him. In his test 
work he does exactly what the 
aeronautical engineers request 


For 'Kittyhawk' 
Final Takeoff 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 3) 


ers went 24 jet-propelled P-80 
fighters at nearly miles an 
hour. The Kittyhawk made 10 miles 
an hour on its first flight. The 
plane which Wilbur and Orville 
Wright built and flew in 1903 was 
returned from England in Novem- 
ber after an exile that began in 
1928. Wilbur died in 1912, but 
Orville Wright, who recently died 
on January 30, 1948, carried on 
the long fight to bring official rec- 
ognition of themselves as the in- 
ventors of the flying machine and 
discoverers of the principles which 
made it possible. He crated the 
plane and sent it to London, Eng- 
land, with the expressed belief 
that the move would focus enough 
attention on the dispute to bring 
eventual recognition. Orville’s cal- 
culation was correct, for the man 
who became secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution immediately 
afterward began a_ successful, 
though prolonged, drive to satisfy 
the inventor. As a result, the per- 
manent and final home of the 
much-travelled and much-disputed 
plane that freed man of his earth- 
binding shackles is now where it 











and he brings back the answers.” 

Those were the men that 
teamed up to perform aviation’s 
greatest feat, each playing an 
equally vital part as it unfolded 
act by act, to open new fields of 
scientific exploration for which 
they received aviation’s most 
coveted award. 
Behncke on Committee 

The Collier Trophy was estab- 
lished in 1911 by the late Robert 
J. Collier and is awarded an- 
nually by a committee selected 
by the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation for “the greatest 
achievement in aviation in Amer- 
ica, the value of which has been 
demonstrated by actual use 
during the preceding year.” 

This year’s Collier Trophy 
Committee was headed by John 
F. Victory, executive secretary 
of the NACA, and numbered 17 
members representing ever) 
leading aeronautical activity in 
America. ALPA President David 
L. Behncke was among the 
members of this year’s com- 
mittee. 





rightfully should be—among_ the 
great aviation mementos of the 
United States. Orville Wright was 
an honorary member of ALPA, his 
honorary membership being voted 
by the 1940 convention. Arrange- 
ments were made to have President 
Behncke present this membership 
personally, but was prohibited from 
doing so by a tight ALPA work 
schedule. The membership was 
sent to Mr. Wright on November 
15, 1940, and he accepted with 
deep appreciation on November 19, 





IT’S ‘ROCKETS AWAY’ IN AIR 


Instead of the familiar bombardiers’ cry of “bombs away,” 






it’s 


WAR COMBINE 





“rockets away” as this rock- 


eteer launches a rocket attack on the “enemy” during “operation combine” at the Zlgin, Fla., Air 
Force Base. The plane unleashing the rockets is a twin-engined F-82 fighter, whose speed and adap- 
tation to rocket use makes it a high-speed dose of concentrated high-powered destruction on the 
wing. The plane shoots a total of 25 5-inch high velocity rockets. Is this actually today or is it some 
fantastical dream of tomorrow of man’s most extensive pastime—devising the most effective means 


of slaying one another? 














Are you wearing a new ALPA 
emblem? The new pin, which is 
superior to the old in every way, 
is available at Headquarters for 
$1.20 each. It has a _ bronze 
base and is gold plated with the 
letters, ALPA, cut clear and dis- 
tinct. “EMBLEMIZE” now: 

















He Sells His Line 


aviation generally. 


In addition to their flying, many are the pilots who are aviation’s 
best salesmen of air line flying, but not so many are the companies 
that recognize it. Recently, however, Captain George E. Cramp, of Local Council No. 15, Continental- 
Denver, received this recognition from his company when Continental Air Lines presented him with the 
air line’s “Passenger Service Award.” Said L. H. Dennis, CAL director of flight service: “Cramp was chosen 
by the special award committee to receive the award by virtue of his consistent, friendly attention to 
passengers not normally expected of pilots in performing their required functions. Letters from passen- 
gers and comments from hostesses repeatedly evidence his ‘hospitality’ on the line.”? Shown in picture 
from left to right are Captain Cramp, Stanley O. Halberg, general traffic manager; O. R. Haueter, vice- 
president of operations, and L. H. Dennis, director of flight service. It is refreshing that at least one air 
line is recognizing the men who do a topnotch day-in and day-out job of selling their line and commercial 


—Continental Photo 





NAL Pilots Start 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 1) 


analysis of the 13-page docu- 
ment which contained 11 sec- 
tions embodying 43 paragraphs: 


Basic Settlement Points 


The first section provides a fair trial for 
Maston G. O’Neal. The second section in 
this Memorandum of Agreement provides 
for the resumption of flying service by the 
National pilots on strike, without discrimi- 
nation in any manner as a result of their 
participation in the strike. The third sec- 
tion in the Agreement provides that the 
National pilots be returned to their posi- 
tions in accordance with the system sen- 
iority list and all of the National pilots be 
returned in this manner down through the 
entire system seniority list, including the 
pilots on furlough at the beginning of the 
strike; and that all the pilots be given a 
chance to return to active employment be- 
fore any additional pilots are placed on 
flying status or employed. 

The fourth section in this Agreement 
provides that all the rates of compensa- 
tion troubles, retroactive or otherwise, that 
have been trouble breeders in the National 
picture be forthwith settled. The fifth sec- 
tion in the Agreement provides for a quick- 
action grievance-settling procedure of nine 
months’ duration, after which the grievance- 





settling provisions in the regular pilots’ 
agreement again become effective. When 
grievances occur, first there is provided 
conciliation; and if conciliation fails, there 
is provided an infallible short-cut to the 
National Airlines Pilots’ Adjustment Board 
with provisions in the event of deadlock 
for the prompt designation of a neutral 
referee by the National Mediation Board. 
With this short-cut method, a grievance 
can be processed to a final determination 
in approximately one-third the time that 
is normally required in accordance with 
the terms and conditions of the regular 
grievance-settling machinery in the regu- 
lar employment agreements. 

Judge James M. Landis, former chair- 
man of the CAB and former dean of law 
at Harvard University, and an outstand- 
ing exponent of air safety, and well known 
to the air line pilots, has been designated 
as the grievance conciliator on National 
Airlines. 

In general, this part of the Agreement 
provides first, for a ‘‘hack-to-work’’ com- 
mittee made up of three National pilots 
ard three National officials; second, a 
grievance committee made up of three Na- 
tional pilots and three National officials; 
third, the bringing of the grievances be- 
fore the conciliators; and if he is unable 
to settle them promptly, fourth, sending 
them to the NAL Pilots’ Adjustment 
Board; fifth, when the Board deadlocks, 
there are provisions for bringing in a fifth 
and neutral member appointed by the Na- 
tional Mediation Board to sit with the 
Board and make a final and binding de- 
termination—all in a comparatively short 
period of time. 

Now, we come to one of the most im- 
portant achievements brought about by the 
National strike. e second paragraph of 
the Presidential Emergency Board decision 
in the National strike, which was accepted 
by the pilots and rejected by National Air- 
lines, reads as follows: 

“(b) Th Board further recommends 
that paragraph (m), page 23, of the Agree- 
ment between National Airlines, Inc., and 


Back to Cockpits 


the Air Line Pilots in the service of the 
National Airlines, Inc., effective December 
1941, be amended and supplemented to 
the end that in case the said System Board 
of Adjustment becomes deadlocked and un- 
able to reach a decision on any matter 








© 


properly coming before it, either party may 
thereupon petition the National Mediation 
Board for the appointment of a _ neutral 
referee to sit with the System Board ot 
Adjustment, as a member thereof. Such 
System Board of Adjustment as then con- 
stituted shall hear the parties with refer- 
ence to the dispute pending before it, de 
novo, and a majority vote of the Board 
shall be final and conclusive between the 
parties.’’ 


The sixth section of the Memorandum of 
Agreement to end the National strike in- 
cludes the following: 


‘“‘The company and the Association agree 
to strike out Paragraph (m) in the Na- 
tional Airlines Adjustment Board agree- 
ment, and to add in its stead the following 
paragraph: 


“* *When a deadlock occurs in a case re- 
ferred to the Board, it shall be the duty of 
the Board to endeavor to reach a decision, 
and, failing in this, to agree, within thirty 
(30) days of the date of such deadlock, 
upon a procedure for breaking the dead- 
lock. The said procedure for breaking the 
deadlock shall, when found necessary as @ 
final step to settle a deadlocked case, in- 
clude the appointment of a neutral person 
to be known as a referee to sit with the 
Board as a member thereof and make the 
award. In any case where the said System 
Board of Adjustment becomes deadlocked 
and unable to reach a decision upon 4 
method for breaking the deadlock within 
the above prescribed thirty days, either 
the Company or the Association may within 
thirty (30) days thereafter petition ‘he 
National Mediation Board for the appoint- 
ment of_a neutral referee to sit with the 
System Board of Adjustment as a member 
thereof. In case neither party shall s0 
petition the National Mediation Board 
within the above prescribed thirtv-day 
period, the matter in question shall be 
deemed bv all parties concerned to be 
ended and no action thereon shall be 
taken thereafter by either party. Such 
Board of Adjustment, as then constituted, 
shall hear the parties with reference to 
the dispute pending before it, and a ma- 
jority vote of the Board shall be final, 
binding, and conclusive between the Com- 
pany and the Association and anyone they 
may represent having an interest in the 
dispute.’ ’’ 


The seventh section of the Memorandum 
of Agreement protects the pilots against 
discriminatory reassignment of base sta- 
tions. The eighth section provides a check- 
out procedure requiring the calling in of 
check pilots from other air lines, compar- 
a*le in size to National, to check out the 
National pilots who carried on the strike. 

his was one of the knottiest problems to 
solve because it would obviously be psycho- 
logically impossible to have strikebreakers 
check out pilots formerly on strike. The 
ninth section of the Memorandum of Agree- 
ment withdraws all legal actions taken 
during the strike by both sides, which 
have been both extensive and costly. 


The remaining paragraphs in the strike- 
ending Memorandum of Agreement relate 








to press releases and cessation of picket- 
ing. 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 








From Washington Slipstream 


Since the Civil Aeronautics 
Board came out with its un- 
precedented routes transfer in- 
vestigation on National Airlines, 
commonly known as the dis- 
memberment case, a great many 
writers, commentators, and 
other individuals have been at- 
tempting to tie that case into 
the then current pilots’ strike on 
National Airlines. 

True, the action at that time 
was a pleasant surprise to the 
ALPA membership; however, 
ALPA had no finger in this pie. 
Our unknown friend or friends 
at court, at least in my mind, 
remain still in the unknown 
category. The “old man,” as our 
ALPA president is often re- 
ferred to, says little even to his 
closest associates. He plays a 
lone hand and moves in an at- 
mosphere shrouded with mys- 
tery, and his response to ques- 








tions is more often than not the 
usual shrug which means—“It’s 
off the record.” 


New Safety Problem 


Prevailing on-time contests in 
the various air lines are pro- 
ducing a dangerous safety prob- 
lem. The efforts of station per- 
sonnel to out-do the records of 
other stations in the competition 
to get flights in and out on 
schedules have produced a num- 
ber of acts of negligence in 
maintenance and service. 

In addition to the safety ele- 
ment involved when station 
personnel attempted to shortcut 
and get planes out on schedule, 
there is an important pilot- 
ground employee relationship in- 
volved that is being broken 
down. This occurs when pilots 
refuse to take the ships out due 
to lack of service and mainte- 








New Planes Should Win Their Wings 


(Continued from Page 5, Cols. 1 and 2) 








“That brings up the problem of a practical way of shaking 


the dangerous defects from a new model. 


Wringing it out at the 


factory hasn’t worked in the past; and giving it to the airlines 
or pilot transition, while showing up some failing in the plane, 


bviously isn’t the answer. 


For shooting landings at an airfield 


where the ground temperature is near one hundred degrees, one 
an readily see that the cabin and cockpit heaters will not be 
perated; and staying low to the ground the cabin pressurization 
system will not be subjected to the test necessary to lay bare in- 


herent weaknesses. 


“Studying the past history of transports that have given 
rouble after being placed in scheduled operation, it becomes ap- 
arent that the daily grind, the daily pounding is what causes im- 


rfections to show up. 


Therein lies the solution. 


“When a new transport is built, it should be given the same 


sts in vogue. 


nN ch tat 


Then one of the models should be turned over to 
e purchasing airline with the cabin seats removed but every- 
ing else intact and operating. 
ie new plane on a scheduled cargo run, with the crew sitting on 
\k. The cargo will help defray the cost of the operation. 


The airline should then place 


“The new model should then be beat over the tail with every- 


thing but the kitchen sink. 


a day as possible. 


— 


nm 


now and rain. 


It should be in the air constantly, 
‘ing cargo from one terminal point to the other, as many hours 
The only time it should be on the ground is 
for needed maintenance work, loading and for fuel. 

“The plane should be flown at night as well as in the daytime. 
should be flown through storms, turbulence, icing conditicas, 


“Everything on the plane should be operated near the max- 


imum. 


eh oro 


Cabin heaters near their high temperature or output; 
-abin pressurization at full volume; electrical system fully loaded 

find which relays, fuses or wires are overloaded or inadequate; 
uel should be transferred from tank to tank many times to see if 


overflow lines or vents are properly located, or if the engines re- 


ceive proper flow at all times. 


“If the engines are to be cruised normally at sixty percent 





power, they should be operated during this shakedown period at 
about seventy-five percent power or higher. This excessive cruise 
output will soon show if the engines are cowled too tightly or in- 
correctly; what gears and valves and parts are weak and likely to 
give way and cause fire. 

“During that period any part that causes trouble should not 
just be replaced by another similar part. The manufacturer’s 
representative, who makes this particular part, should study the 
tause of the unit’s failure and see whether the item needs 
strengthening or redesigning. Any serious or dangerous flaws 
such as fire in the air or structural failure, should be traced right 
to the source. No guess work. Then regardless of expense, time 
loss or amount of redesign necessary, the imperfection should be 
completely wiped out. 

“This shakedown period would be helpful for everyone con- 
cerned. Pilots would get used to the airplane. They would dis- 
cover important changes about the cockpit that only time and 
experience can bring out. They’d find out first-hand if the wind- 
shields fogged up, or if the windshield de-icers really worked. 
They’d see if the instrument lights were too bright or inadequate. 
They’d find out what important items in the cockpit were hard or 
awkward to reach. 

“Mechanics would also have a chance to learn their way 
around the new transport, instead of as now—walking around the 
ship with a book in one hand and a wrench in the other. They’d 
find out what to look for, and how to get to various parts. By 
the time the plane was placed in passenger carrying operation, 
maintenance would have reached the normal high level of 
efficiency. 

“There could be no arbitrary set time, nor would it be desir- 
able for this shakedown period, as some transports will have fewer 
bugs than others. But after several months and logging from 300 
to 1,000 hours, if the plane is operating and giving no more trouble 
than is normally expected of a plane, it would be safe for pas- 
senger service. At first glance, 1,000 hours seem like too ex- 
tended a period for test; but in view of the past, it is safe to say 
some transports could have used that type of test. 

“Then when the new transport is rolled up to the terminal 
building for its first load of passengers, it would be a plane that 
is familiar to the pilots, mechanics and ground men. It would be 
aplane that you could reasonably expect to fly from point A to C 
without falling apart over B. It would be a plane in which each 
and every major and troublesome defect had been removed by 
redesign and modification. It would be a plane pilots had faith in 
and were not flying under protest. It would be a plane in which 
the chances of having frequent passenger annoying mechanical 
delays would be remote. 

“Though new transports have always been put through rig- 
orous tests, banner headlines forcefully remind us that the tests 
aren’t quite sufficient. The American public knows we build the 
best planes in the world, but they also know we are human and 
Subject to error. All they want is for us to discover—and rectify 
—mistakes before we ask them to fly with us. 

“Are they asking too much?” 








nance. 

It is only natural that the 
ground crews involved in close 
races with other stations react 
unfavorably to the pilots’ de- 
cisions in cases of this sort of 
delays. Many of the flare ups 
reported between the pilots and 
ground crews recently over the 
“Let the next station take care 
of it” attitude serve only to 
point out that the on-time con- 
tests are driving a wedge into 
the cooperation and _ reliance 
necessary between the pilots 
and the ground crews. ° 


Down Brazil Way 

Word comes reverberating up 
from Brazil that Captain Cer- 
queria Leite, representing the 
pilots’ union, Sindicato Nacional 


dos Aeronautas, has, in negoti- |, 


ating a new contract for the 
pilots, asked the air lines for: 


(a) Seventy-five hours max- " 


imum flying per month; (b) 
Thirty per cent overtime pay for 
all over 75 hours; (c) Fifty per 
cent of flying time pay for time 


on duty (but not flying); and|| 


for night flying; (d) One month 
sick leave at full pay and the 
second month at half pay; (e) 
If a pilot loses flying status, he 
should be given a job with the 
company at half pay if he has 
five years’ seniority, at 75 per 
cent pay if he has 10 years’ 
seniority, and with full pay if 
he has 15 years of seniority or 
over. 

It would seem that IFALPA 
has really started to work. 


A Story That Is 
Too Seldom Told 


Headlines blaze and tell of an- 
other crash . . . investigators 
gather with much ado... prog- 
nosticators prognosticate . 
but in almost every instance, 
buried beneath the mountains of 
smothering hullabaloo, the real 
story behind the headlines is lost 
—the parts played by the ones 
who are made homeless and the 
great suffering sorrow that ex- 
tends through the lives of the 
living as a result of a mistake of 
the “slipstick,” or, more prob- 
ably, cutting the margin of safe- 
ty far too thin. 

Following is a _ paragraph 
from a letter written by the 
widow of a copilot who died in 
an air line accident in 1948— 
an accident caused by structural 
failure of the aircraft: 

“We had great plans for our 
small son. He’ll soon be two. 
Now, I must try to do the best 
I can for him—alone. Little 
Davie is all I have to live for. 
He asks: ‘Where’s my Daddy?’ 
I can’t answer; then he says: 
‘Gone bye-bye in a big airplane.’ 
It’s a blessing he can’t under- 
stand the tragedy—the finality 
of it all.” 

How many countless times 
such heartrending scenes of 
pathetic tragedy are re-enacted, 
no one will ever really know for 
many are those that bear their 





burdens in solitary silence, but |, 


what we can do to at least cut 


down on them is becoming more | | 
evident day by day. The answer || 
is to re-establish the independent | | 


Air Safety Board as the watch- 
dog of air line safety. 





CREDIT UNION 
MEETING 


The annual meeting of 
the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion Federal Credit Union 
members will be held on 
Monday, January, 24, 
1949, at 1:30 p.m. in the 
conference room of the 
ALPA Headquarters offices 
located at 3140 W. 63rd 
street, Chicago. The meet- 
ing date was set by the 
ALPA FCU Board of Direc- 
tors at a meeting held De- 
cember 18. All credit union 
members who can possibly 
attend are urged to do so. 














” By the 
Airline Pilots 


THE HYBRID “DREAM CAR” 

Take eight parts Ford, one part Studebaker, one part Nash, 
one part Buick, and one part speedboat . . . pound well . . + and 
come up with an automobile as individual as a tailor-made suit! 
By using that formula and utilizing virtually every spare 
hour away from his duties, Captain Sam Giberson, of Local 
Council No. 45, MCA-Kansas City, has turned a boyhood dream 
of a “personal” custom-built roadster into a reality—just one 
year and $2,600 after starting work on the idea. 
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orld of “hot rods,” 


Exposed to a w 


and 
“souped-up jobs” during the year he spent in California attending 
high school, the MCA pilot first made a rough sketch of his 


“custom-builts,” 


“dream car,’ then started on a round of junk yards and used 
parts dealers. Finding that used car parts were almost as difficult 
to obtain as new cars, Giberson had to make many substitutions, 
but the finished product bears a strong resemblance to the origi- 
nal sketch. 

His first purchase was a 1934 Ford V-8 panel truck, all of 
which was promptly discarded except the frame, rear end and 
transmission. The body was a 1934 Ford roadster, shortened ten 
inches and lowered five inches . . . the rear fenders were from a 
1936 Ford coupe ... the front fenders from a 1940 Studebaker 
... the front grill from a 1940 Nash .. . the hood from a Buick 
Roadmaster ... and the dashboard once was part of a speed- 
boat. The one brand new part of the car is the engine itself... 
which is a 1947 supercharged Mercury engine. 

The various parts were assembled in the Giberson home 
garage, which is complete with tools, drills, welding outfit, com- 
pressor, spray gun, etc. One of the most tedious tasks was that 
of producing a smooth finish to the old, rusted, and in many 
vases, wrecked parts. By using a spray gun, Captain Giberson 
applied 50 coats of primer and over 35 coats of lacquer, each 
coat being allowed to dry, then gone over with fine sandpaper 
to produce a velvet-smooth finish. 

The completed car, with its light canary color, red upholstery, 
white sidewall tires and small size—its overall height is only 
4 feet 5 inches and the wheelbase is but 99 inches—becomes the 
center of attraction where it is parked. Almost without exception, 
the first question asked is, ‘‘What is it, a foreign made job?’ 

Captain Giberson has not raced his automobile, but hopes 
to give it a test speed run on the dry lakes of California. And 
what does he expect of his. hand-made automobile? At least 120 


miles an hour! 
* *% x 


BAD LUCK FOR SOMEBODY 
Claims that just about every possible type of picketing were 
used in the National strike weren’t merely stretches of the 
imagination .. . you’d have to go a long way to beat this pussy 
that insisted on bolstering the picket lines. After being well-fed 
by the NAL pilots at the Jacksonville airport, the unnamed feline 





insisted on earning its keep by stalking back and forth in front 
of the passenger gates, adorned with the now-famous matches 
that made an ideal sandwich board. Pilots in the picture are 











Captain Palmer Holmes and E. T. Horton. Brrr . . . perish the 
thoughts—a black cat followed by a flight with strikebreaking 
pilots. 
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